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WHAT IS JEWISH HISTORY ? 



BY PEOFESSOK ABHAM S. ISAACS. 



It is generally held that the history of the Jews ended with 
the fall of Jerusalem; the fact is, however, that it really began 
from that date, as the Jew lost a little strip of soil and gained 
contact with the world instead. In other words, instead of con- 
tinuing as a petty Eastern dependency, with its narrow limita- 
tions, the Jew became from that time an international factor. 
Long before the capture of Jerusalem by Titus, a change had 
become inevitable; as the Jews, after the Captivity in Babylon, 
fell under the sway of Egypt, Syria and Rome. The periods of 
independence after the Return under Ezra and, later, under the 
Maccabees were brief and transient. 

Considering Palestine merely as a kingdom and from the 
political point of view alone, it is clear that its conquest could 
not long have been delayed. Its position was too tempting to 
escape notice; and the stronger it grew the more inevitable be- 
came its vassalage to one of the great Powers that then, as such 
Powers do now, swallowed up the small nations. The game 
played in Bible times by Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt was con- 
tinued in later centuries — in the era represented by the hiatus 
between the Testaments — by Persia, Syria and Rome, particular- 
ly when the successors of Alexander the Great fought for su- 
premacy. Palestine was practically in the position of Poland, 
when the latter proved so choice a morsel for Prussia, Austria 
and Russia towards the end of the eighteenth century. 

Now was to begin the real history of the Jew, with all its lights 
and shadows in the lands of his Dispersion; and, because he car- 
ried a very old book with him, his Law and his Prophets, he was 
enabled to be at home everywhere and become a good citizen in 
any land that assured him civil and religious freedom. 
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Many interesting points are connected with the Jew's Dis- 
persion which are never touched upon in school histories, and 
hence are probably unknown to the general reader. In the first 
place, the extent and duration of his wanderings are almost in- 
credible at this date. Call it a migration, rather than a wander- 
ing, and a better idea can be given of the spirit of Jewish his- 
tory, which has been a series of migrations, voluntary and com- 
pulsory. In this respect, the Jew is no exception to the general 
law upon which our modern civilization is based, which is that 
of migration. Language, handicraft, trade, culture, all that we 
term the fruits of civilization, are largely, if not wholly, due to 
the migration of peoples from land to land, clime to clime, from 
the mountains to the plains, as a more favorable home was 
sought, and as race and tribe yielded to the advance of the 
stronger. The Jew's ceaseless migrations wonderfully tended to 
his vitality, developed him into a cosmopolitan, with his creed 
to-day more universal and his influence wider than was possible 
in the days of his beginnings on Palestinian soil. 

Now, whither did he migrate, when the Eoman plough was 
driven over the site of Jerusalem? He had been used to wan- 
dering before that date — he could be found in large numbers 
in Egypt, in Greece, in Italy, in Asia Minor; but now he had to 
seek a wider home. In the West, he followed the Eoman soldier 
along the Ehine, in Gaul, in the forests of Bohemia. Undoubted- 
ly the Jew's earlier appearance in Greece, Asia Minor and Eome 
had much to do with the rapid rise of the Church, for he was 
beginning to familiarize the heathen world with the Scriptures 
and thus prepare the ground for Christianity. In the East, he 
went to Persia, Arabia and India, penetrating the farthest realms 
of the Orient. His presence in Arabia had much to do with the 
rise of Islam, for Mahomet drew much of his inspiration from 
the Bible and the lore of the rabbis. 

What was his occupation in those early centuries preliminary 
to the so-called Dark and Middle Ages? In Eome, the cata- 
combs, with their Jewish and Christian emblems rescued within 
a few decades from a sleep of nearly two thousand years, -show 
that both Jew and Christian, exposed alike to pitiless persecu- 
tions, fled underground to hold Teligious worship and bury their 
dead. In favorable times, however, the Jew emerged from se- 
clusion and, thanks to his genius for language due to early edu- 
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cation and his aptitude for trade, he became an intermediary 
between Europe and the Orient, not only in the world of com- 
merce, but also in the world of thought. His caravans tapped 
the richest lands of the Far East, bearing spices, silks, gems, 
fruit, etc., for the Western market. He was to reveal as well 
the treasures of Greece and India, and in the role of translator 
he opened new vistas of philosophy, science and folklore. 

Jewish history tells a story of almost constant persecutions — 
from the era of Justinian to that of the latest Tsar. The ex- 
pulsions have been harrowing, from England (1290) , from 
Prance (1181), from Spain (1492), from cities and smaller 
kingdoms with ever-increasing hardships. No wonder that the 
legend of Cartophilus, the Boman soldier, first told in the thir- 
teenth century, became known as that of the Wandering or Ever- 
lasting Jew; for the spectacle of hosts of Jews ever moving from 
place to place was a common one in those centuries ; and it seemed 
to be regarded as a duty, by rulers and the people, to intensify 
the curse and thus help Providence by the most incredible en- 
actments to humiliate and degrade the luckless wanderers. They 
suffered numerous restrictions in trade, occupation, dress and 
dwelling. A Jew-badge, consisting usually of a yellow bit of 
cloth, wheel shaped, was affixed to the garment of old and young, 
while pointed hats were worn. They had their own special quar- 
ters, often designedly in the most unsavory section of the cities, 
— the Ghetto was general throughout Europe and is still pre- 
served in the Mellah of Morocco. Intermarriage with the Chris- 
tian was forbidden, the employment by them of Christian serv- 
ants was prohibited; in some countries the annual number of 
marriages among themselves was limited by law. 

The expulsion from Spain, a land associated with the fairest 
memories, in which Jews had attained high rank in literature, 
science and statesmanship, was the bitterest blow they endured 
since the fall of Jerusalem. During Torquemada's fifteen years 
in office as head of the Inquisition, eight thousand Jews and 
Maranos — the latter were pseudo - converts — were put to death, 
and more than six thousand in effigy, while two hundred thousand 
Jews went ultimately into exile in Central Europe, Asia and 
Africa, settling chiefly in Poland and Turkey, which were then 
hospitable to them, and also in Holland, Brazil and the West 
Indies, whence a small band appeared as suppliants at New Am- 
vol. clxxxix. — no. 639. 17 
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sterdam in 1655, and received the privilege of entry from Peter 
Stuyvesant on condition that they would take care of their poor. 

There were occasional pauses, however, when they enjoyed a 
large measure of happiness and security. Behind the Ghetto 
gates their homes were altars, their domestic lives pure, their 
schools vigorously upheld and their synagogues formed a sover- 
eignty of their own. Forgetting the shameless indignities prac- 
tised on them, they wrote and taught, worked and planned, and 
numbered their poets and scholars even in troublous times. 
Their buoyancy was irresistible — heart and brain were kept fresh 
and strong by study and aspiration. They were physicians, too, 
to Court and Church; and if no other profession was open to 
them, often as financial agents they controlled the sinews of war 
and rendered service to the state. They were not always pru- 
dent, it must be confessed, and an occasional tendency to osten- 
tation aroused public odium, while legend exaggerated their 
wealth until the mob thought it a duty to despoil them in an 
era of dangerous popular superstition. As kings and prelates 
were often greatly indebted to the Jews, the easiest way to set- 
tle accounts was to excite the mob against them and thus destroy 
all evidences of indebtedness. 

Apart from occasional popular outbreaks, often checked by 
friendly prince or bishop, Ghetto existence was uneventful. The 
synagogue was the centre of communal life, the Sabbath and 
festivals were joyously celebrated. The Jew believed that his 
trials were divinely ordained and for a wise purpose; while hope 
in a Messiah was so vivid that now and then pseudo-Messiahs 
were welcomed and caused excitement in Europe and the East, 
even if their claims failed of realization. Often when news 
reached the Ghetto of the appearance of such an impostor, many 
Jews would sell their goods to secure fnnds to journey to Pales- 
tine to meet the deliverer, so naive was their faith. And yet 
this was centuries before the Millerite excitement in New Eng- 
land and the appearance of Dowie, the so - called prophet, in 
Chicago. 

The Jews were always more or less influenced by their environ- 
ment, however inflexible their conservatism. Like their con- 
temporaries, they had their heresies and heretics, but in modest 
fashion. Thus the Karaites in the eighth century represented 
marked dissent from the parent stock, while the Hasidim or the 
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pietists of Poland, who sprang into existence in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, met hostile treatment from the rabbis of 
the traditional school. The rise of the Cabala is another illus- 
tration of Jewish intellectual fertility, while Moses Mendelssohn 
(1740-93) is regarded as beginning the movement towards eman- 
cipation from within, which kept pace with civic emancipation 
in the states of Europe. Varieties of conservative and reformer, 
radical and Zionist of different degrees of intensity, are found 
to-day in Jewry, — the conflict of opinion dates from the Tal- 
mudic age, when parties and partisans debated hotly in the 
schools of Palestine and Babylonia. The Jew was never mentally 
dormant; he preferred aberration to torpor. 

The proscriptive measures of State and Church from the early 
centuries had practically the aim in view attributed to a dis- 
tinguished Eussian official who recently died, but not at the 
hands of an assassin. It was to drive a third of the Jews to 
death, a third to exile, and a third to the Church. It is possible 
that this computation is correct, although there are no exact 
statistics to confirm it. Doubtless many Jews sought security 
by conversion, while intermarriage had its natural effect in with- 
drawals from Judaism. Jewish and princely blood have often 
commingled, especially in Spain. No more thrilling chapter is 
found in Jewish history than that which records the fate of the 
Maranos of Spain and Portugal, the majority of whom publicly 
professed Christianity and yet remained Jews in private. Against 
them the mob was embittered more than against their former 
brethren, and unutterably cruel were the sufferings they had 
to undergo. Hundreds, nay thousands, met death at the stake 
rather than renounce in reality their olden faith; while as emi- 
grants, like the Huguenots, they added to the wealth of their 
adopted country and became leaders in varied lines. 

The history of the Jews has not ended; it is bound up with 
the history of civilization. Judging, however, by the spirit of 
Israel's past, his reverence for his book and its traditions, as 
well as his love for country and humanity, breadth of view and 
mental alertness, he can anticipate the future with every con- 
fidence. The world is advancing in reality and the tribunal of 
The Hague dimly points to an era of human brotherhood, when 
the Jewish prophet's vision of universal peace shall be realized. 

Abkam S. Isaacs. 



